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Constitution of the United States 



Amendment I 
Freedom of Religion, Speech, and the Press; 
Rights of Assembly and Petition 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting free exercise therof;or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 



Amendment XIV 
Civil Rights 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction therof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 



Preface 



Citizens in a free society must have full access to information 
upon which to base decisions. They must have that access not 
only as adults, when they are called on to make decisions which 
affect their- community, state, and nation, but also while they 
are in school, forming habits and attitudes essential to adult citi- 
zenship. The increased use of technology in schools, the use of 
multi-resources instead of a single textbook, the multiplicity of 
viewpoints on any single subject— these place a special burden 
on those who produce, evaluate, select, and organize educational 
media for classroom use. 

It must be remembered that within the K-12 setting, stu- 
dents are minors. Parents have not only a responsibility for their 
children's education, but also, most courts have held, a legal re- 
sponsibility for their children's actions. Parents have a right to 
affect their own children's education and the materials used in 
their classroom. 

Balancing the parent's right to control the experiences of his 
or her own child are the child's right to have access to informa- 
tion, and the teacher's right to help students search out infor- 
mation from a variety of sources, so they may develop skills for 
effective decision-making. These competing rights create many 
of the problems in dealing with intellectual freedom at the K-12 
level. 

In this publication, AECT as an association expresses its 
concern about instruction and the media used in learning. The 
Intellectual Freedom Committee has developed this statement 
for use by instructional designers, producers, teachers, media 
specialists, and administrators in developing formal educational 
programs. We recognize that there are broader concerns of intel- 
lectual freedom, but here we address the specific needs of those 
who work with media, and suggest a process by which responsi- 
ble actions cain be taken by all parties concerned with the edu- 
cation of our children. 

^ Richard Gilkey 

Past President, AECT 



Definitions 



Educational Media. The media bom of the communications 
revolution which can be used for instructional purposes along- 
side the teacher, textbook, and blackboard. {Educational 
Technology: A Glossary of Terms, Association for Educa- 
tional Communications and Technology, 1979) 

Governing Body. Refers to the chief policy-making body of the 
school district or local educational agency. 

Media Specialist. A person with appropriate certification and 
broad professional preparation both in education and media 
with competencies to carry out a media program. The media 
specialist is the basic media professional in the school pro- 
gram. {Educational Technology: A Glossary of Terms. Asso- 
ciation for Educational Communications and Technology, 
1979) 
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Introduction 



Although many national professional associations such as the 
American Library Association, National Council of Teachers of 
English, and National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals have developed statements on intellectual freedom, the 
documents do not speak directly to the evaluation and selection 
of educational media as a vital part of student learning in ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms. 

Those who would create better educational opportu- 
nities must strive to develop comprehensive systems 
that meet the needs of students of differing abilities, 
backgrounds and interests, enabling them both to ad- 
just to and to influence the changing society in which 
they live. Media programs which reflect applications 
of educational technology, communication theory, 
and library ^ and information science contribute at 
every level offering essential processes, functions, and 
resources to accomplish the purpose of the school. 
[ALA, AECT, Media Programs: District and School, 
1975, p. 1] 

Through the evaluation and selection process we are able to ac- 
quire educational media to accomplish these purposes, which 
are strengthened by the application of the principles of intellec- 
tual freedom. 

Intellectual freedom may be defined by some as complete 
freedom of access to information. However, intellectual free- 
dom in the public schools must be defined within the constraints 
of social and national law. These constraints should not serve as 
an excuse to blanch the learning process with mediocre educa- 
tional media. On the contrary, it is through recognition of logi- 
cal constraints that we are able to protect the rights of children 
and others, while qualitatively improving educational offerings. 
Additional purposes for developing a policy statement, evalua- 
tion criteria, and procedures for re-evaluating educational media 
exist. Three of these purposes are: 



1. To assist the local schools in strengthening their philoso- 
phy and curriculum. 

2. To encourage the purchase of the best and most appropri- 
ate educational media. 

3. To provide support to the administrator, teacher, and 
media specialist in potentially controversial areas. 

Media, the Learner, and Intellectual Freedom: A Handbook 
has been developed by the AECT Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee to assist media specialists in fulfilling their professional re- 
sponsibility to provide quality educational media to all students 
in elementary and secondary schools. The handbook contains 
the AECT Intellectual Freedom Statement, some basic assuinp- 
tions for interpreting the statement, a section on development 
of policy for educational media selection, suggested procedures 
for re-evaluation of materials, and general appendices which in- 
clude sample forms, additional information contacts, and a 
bibliography. 

In closing this introductory section we reaffirm the philoso- 
phy stated in the introduction to Media Programs: District and 
School, that 

The human worth that democratic societies seek to 
protect and develop rests upon commitment to edu- 
cational programs which meet the individual purposes 
and developmental needs of students and prepare them 
to resolve the problems that continually confront 
them. Social, economic, and political issues, national 
and international, as well as the changing expecta- 
tions of individuals and groups, represent the human 
concerns to which education must respond if it is to 
perpetuate and improve the society that supports it. 
(p. 1) 

Susannah G. Dunn 
1976-78 Chairperson 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 
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Statement on Intellectual Freedom 

The Association for 
Educational Communications and Technology 



The First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
is a cornerstone of our liberty, supporting our rights and respon- 
sibilities regarding free speech both written and oral. 

The Association for Educational Communications and Techno- 
logy believes this same protection applies also to the use of 
sound and image in our society. 

Therefore, we affirm that: 

Freedom of inquiry and access to information-regardless of 
the format or viewpoints of the presentation-are fundamen- 
tal to the development of our society. These rights must not 
be denied or abridged because of age, sex, race, religion, na- 
tional origin, or social or political views. * 

Children have the right to freedom of inquiry and access to 
information; responsibility for abridgemer^t of that right is 
solely between an individual child and the parent(s) of that 
child. 

The need for information and the interests, growth, and en- 
b'ghtenmentof the user should govern the selection and devel- 
opment of educational media, not the age, sex, race, nation- 
ality, politics, or religious doctrine of the author, producer, 
or publisher. 

Attempts to restrict or deprive a learner's access to informa- 
tion representing a variety of viewpoints must be resisted as a 
threat to leaining in a free and democratic society. Recogniz- 
ing that within a pluralistic society efforts to censor may 
exist, such challenges should be met calmly with proper re- 
spect forthebeUefsof the challengers. Further, since attempts 
to censor sound and image material frequently arise out of 
misunderstanding of the rationale for using these formats, we 
shall attempt to help both user and censor to recognize the 
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purpose and dynamics of communication in modem times re- 
gardless of the format. 

The Association for Educational Communications and Tech- 
nology is ready to cooperate with other persons or groups 
committed to resisting censorship or abridgement of free ex- 
pression and free access to ideas and information. 

Adopted by: 

AECT Board of Directors 
Kansas City 
April 21, 1978 
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Basic Assumptions for 
Interpreting the Statement 



• With every freedom or right comes a responsibility. Responsi- 
ble, intelligent study must be based on a wide range of ideas 
and opinions to be examined and developed through read- 
ing, listening, viewing, experiencing, and discussing. 

® The local school administration must affirm each student's 
right \.o study controversial areas having political, economic, 
and social significance. 

• Educational media on all subjects must be selected on the 
basis of need and ability of the user. 

o All educational media must be evaluated and selected accord- 
ing to locally acceptable criteria based on the philosophy, 
goals, and objectives of the school district and the subject 
area. 

© The governing body must recognize the right of any parent to 
request that certain learning materials not be made available 
to their children. Alternative assignments and/or materials 
must be provided in these instances. 

• Selectors of educational media must recognize that no mater- 
ial is value free, but rather, reflects the values of the culture 
of the time and place when and where created. 



The Educational Media 
Selection Policy 



A schooFs curriculum should be implemented through the use 
of educational media that have been thoughtfully selected, using 
a written policy that has been formally approved by the govern- 
ing body. This policy must include selection objectives; a descrip- 
tion of the types of media to which the policy applies, including 
student- and teacher-produced materials; evaluation and selec- 
tion criteria; selection procedures; and re-evaluation procedures. 

Components of an Educational Media Selection Policy 

A comprehensive educational media selection policy includes 
statements that ... 

1 . Designate the school's governing body as ultimately respon- 
sible for the selection of all educational media. 

2. Delegate the responsibility for the evaluation and selection 
of educational media to professional school media specialists. 

3. State the educational philosophy and goals upon which the 
educational media selection policy is formulated. 

4. Identify the types of media covered by the policy, including 
those purchased, rented, acquired free, and produced in the 
school. 

.- 5. Define the role of faculty,- staff, students, and parents in the 
evaluation and selection of educational media. 

6. Describe the role of previewing and reviewing tools in the 
evaluation and selection of educational media. 

7. List criteria for the evaluation and selection of all educa- 
tional media, purchased or acquired free. 

8. Outline approved procedures for re-evaluation of educa- 
tional media that is challenged. 



9. Specify any special criteria for the evaluation, selection, and 
re-evaluation of educational media in potentially controver- 
sial areas of human experience. 

Selection Objectives 

The basic objective of media selection is to provide students 
with learning resources that are intrinsic to the implementation 
of curriculum and that have value for the diversified interests, 
abilities, and maturity levels of the student population. Media 
should stimulate thinking, provide facts, and contribute to stu- 
dent growth in literary and aesthetic appreciation. Students 
must have access to media that enable them to make judgments 
and deci :ions relating to their daily lives. 

Educational media must present a divej.-sity of viewpoints on 
controversial issues, and should include t!ie thinking and contri- 
bution of the many cultural, ethnic, and religious groups which 
constitute society in the United States. 

Finally, educational media must be representative of the vari- 
ety of communication formats so that individual learning styles 
may be provided for, and so that students might develop the 
ability to analyze critically various media formats. 

Types of Educational Media to Which This Policy Applies 

The term "educational media" includes (but is not limited to) 
print and nonprint items such as audiotapes and cassettes, 
books, pamphlets, computer programs, dioramas, disc record- 
ings, electronic displays, films (movies), filmstrips, games, graph- 
ic works, learning kits, manuscripts, maps and globes, micro- 
forms, models, multimedia programs, newspapers, overhead pro- 
jectuals, artistic performances, periodicals, programed texts and 
v^orkbooks, radio programs, realia, reference materials, simula- 

"grams, textbooks, videb'cassettes, videodiscs, videotapes, visual 
displays, workbooks, and various combinations of these. 

Selection criteria must also be applied when selecting resource 
speakers for school functions such as classroom presentations, 
assemblies, and other school-sponsored meetings. 

Evaluation and Selection Criteria 

Every selection policy must include a set of specific criteria 
for the evaluation and selection of educational media. The fol- 
lowing criteria can be used as a model for local criteria. Educa- 
tional media must be selected to . . . 
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1. Meet the needs of the school, district, or other local educa- 
tion agency. 



2. Develop aesthetic appreciation, creative thinking, and ob- 
jective evaluation. Media also must match the abilities, 
interests, and learning levels and stvles of students. 

3. Reflect characteristics of the world's societies and foster 
understanding for the various ethnic, racial, and minority 
groups within our society. 

4. Strengthen the student's positive self-image and personal 
code of ethics. 

5. Allow students to examine controversial economic, politi- 
cal, and social issues. Students must be able to assess con- 
flicting viewpoints from examples of propaganda and 
extremist views. The use of controversial material does not 
imply endorsement of the ideas by the professional staff or 
the local education agency. 

6. Foster respect for women and men as human beings and 
avoid pointless and destructive stereotyping, whether sex- 
role, religious, ethnic, cultural, or socioeconomic. The val- 
uable contributions made by people of all ages must be 
recognized. 

7. Present factual information which has been evaluated for 
accuracy and clarity, since these materials allow students 
to make informed and intelligent judgments which affect 
their daily lives. 

8. Reflect the variety of aspirations, attitudes, ideals, and 
problems of society. 

9. Provide for students with varying degrees of mental, physi- 
cal, and emotional ability, since all students must be en- 
couraged to develop to their fullest potential. 

10. Avoid exclusion because of the origin, nationality, race, or 
political or religious views of the author or producer, or 
other persons participating in the preparation and presen- 
tation of these materials. 
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1 1. Present factual information about major religions. 

12. Include materials for their overall merit, social value, and 
• aesthetic contribution even though they may contain de- 
humanizing, demeaning, or profane language; sexual inci- 
dents; violence; or potentially offensive behavior. These 
materials must not be routinely disqualified, but evaluated 
for their usefulness in presenting life in its true proportions 
in realistic circumstances or as creative representations of 
literary value. 

These guidelines should also be applied when selecting re- 
source speakers for school functions such as classrocrn presenta- 
tions, assemblies, and other school-sponsored meetings. 

Procedures for Developing an Educational Media 
Selection Policy 

Local educational policies and procedures may require con- 
siderations other than those presented here, but the following 
procedures have been used successfully by many local education 
agencies in the development of policies. 

1 . The governing body resolves to establish and adopt a writ- 
ten educational media selection policy. (In many instances, 
this resolution may come about only if the media specialist 
assumes the professional responsibility for alerting the gov- 
erning body to the need for a selection policy.) 

2. The governing body or its designee appoints an ad hoc com- 
mittee comprised of representatives from various sectors of 
the educational community, including (but not necessarily 
limited to) parents, students, faculty, media specialists, and 
administrators. The governing body charges the committee 
with the. responsibility for developing an educational media 
selection policy. The charge specifies a final deadline for de- 
livery of the committee's report and draft policy to the gov- 
erning body. General guidelines to facilitate the work of the 
ad hoc committee may be established. 

The ad hoc committee submits its recommendations to the 
governing body, which may discuss the proposed policy 
with the committee. 



4. 



The governing body may ask interested groups, such as the 



various curriculum committees, the PTA, department heads 
or chairpersons, teachers' association, and members of the 
community to comment on the recommended policy and 
offer suggestions to the superintendent or equivalent chief 
educational officer. 

5. The governing body conducts a closing review of the com- 
mittee's recommended policy, with due consideration given 
to the opinions expressed by all sectors of the educational 
community. 

6. The governing body acts on the committee report and 
adopts a formal written statement as the approved educa- 
tional media selection policy of the local school district or 
other local education agency. 

7. The governing body provides for the implementation of the 
new written policy. The implementation plan must provide 
for wide dissemination of the policy to all staff members in- 
volved in the evaluation, selection, and use of educational 
media. 

8. An open dialogue between the school and the community 
should be maintained as the policy is applied. School staff 
should be able to respond to questions about the policy 
from interested groups. 

9. Periodic evaluation should be made of the educational me- 
dia selection policy to determine its continuing appropriate- 
ness and effectiveness. 

Re-evaluation of Challenged Materials 

Regardless of the care taken in evaluating and selecting edu- 
cational media, objections to specific materials will occur. When 
materials are challenged, it is imperative that appropriate poli- 
cies and procedures be followed. It is also imperative that re- 
quests for re-evaluation be handled with courtesy and a high 
degree of professionalism. The complainant should be assured 
that the request will be treated fairiy and expeditiously. 

When a complaint about educational material is received, the 
following procedure is suggested. 

1. The complainant should request in writing the re-evaluation 
of the material. (See Appendix D for sample request form.) 
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The challenged material remains in circulation until a final 
decision has been made. 

A re-evaluation committee is selected in accordance with 
the policy established by the district's governing body. The 
committee may consist of educational personnel, students, 
and community representatives. The complainant should 
have the opportunity to meet with the committee. 

The committee re-evaluates the material objectively and in 
its full context, in terms of the needs and interests of the 
students, the school and its curriculum, and the community 
as outlined in the official school policies and procedures for 
evaluation and selection of educational media. 

The committee reports its decision to the appropriate ad- 
ministrator, who will see that the decision is implemented. 

An appeal procedure may be advisable. If established, the 
procedure should permit the appointment of another com- 
mittee at a higher governing level, again representing the 
broad spectrum of the educational community. This com- 
mittee reviews the work of the prior committee, applies the 
process outlined above, and reports its decision to the chief 
school officer. All interested parties are notified in writing 
of the final decision. 
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Appendix A ' \ 

Checklist for Survival 
Against Censorship 

1. Do you have a written instructional materials selection 

policy? Has it been formally adopted by your governing 
ager.xy? Is it revised and updated periodically? 

2. Doe<. your policy include a written procedure for han- 
dling complaints? 

3. Are instructional and non-instructional persoimel in 

your system, from Board members and central admini- 
strators to custodians, aware of the contents of your 
materials selection policy? 

— 4. Do you have open communication lines with civic, reli- 
gious, educational, and political bodies in your commu- 
nity? 

— 5. Do you encourage your district to maintain a vigorous 

public relations program on behalf of intellectual free- 
dom? 

— 6. Have you prepared written rationale for using specific 

classroom materials, especially for those that students 
are required to use to meet educational objectives? 

7. Are you aware of groups in your community who are like- 
ly to initiate complaints about instructional materials? 

8. Are you aware of groups in your community who are 

advocates of intellectual freedom and who might have 
resources they would enlist in your support? 

- 9. Are you aware of state and national organizations who 

are advocates of intellectual freedom? 



Reprinted from Selection Policies: A Guide to Updating and 
Writing, with permission of the Michigan Association for 
Media in Education. (See Appendix G.) 
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Appendix B 

Sample Policy Statement 



Board of Education 

Principles and Policies for Basic Selection 
and Procedures for Re-evaluation of School Library Materials 

A wide variety of appropriate educational media are needed to 
support the philosophy, goals, and instructional programs of 
schools. These materials include, but are not limited to, print 
and nonprint items such as audio recordings, books, films, film - 
strips, learning kits, models, transparencies, and other forms of 
educational media for teaching, learning, and interest fulfillment. 

A. Objectives 

The primary objectives in the selection of school educational 
media are as follows; 

1 . To support and enrich all areas of the curriculum. 

2. To meet, the needs, abilities, interests, and maturity levels of 
students. 

3. To stimulate thinking, provide facts, and contribute to stu- 
dent growth in library and aesthetic appreciation. 

In order to achieve these objectives, \ Schools 

endorses the following tenets as set forth in the Statement on 
Intellectual Freedom approved by the Association for Educa- 
tional Communications and Technology Board of Directors, 
Kansas City, 1978: 

'The First Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is a cornerstone of our liberty, supporting our rights and 
responsibiHties regarding free speech both written and oral. 

"The Association for Educational Communications and Tech- 
nology beHeves this same protection applies also to the use of 
sound and image in our society. 

"Therefore, we affirm that: 

"Freedom of inquiry and access to information— regardless of 
the format or viewpoints of the presentation—are fundamental 



to the development of our society. These rights must not be de- 
nied or abridged because of sex, age, race, religion, national ori- 
gin, or social or political views. 

"Children have the right to freedom of inquiry and access to 
information; responsibility for abridgement of that right is sole- 
ly between an individual child and the parent(s) of that child. 

"The need for information and the interests, growth and en- 
lightenment of the user should govern the selection and develop- 
ment of educational media, not the age, sex, race, nationality, 
politics, or religious doctrine of the author, producer, or pub- 
lisher. 

"Attempts to restrict or deprive a learner's access to informa- 
tion representing a variety of viewpoints must be resisted as a 
threat to learning in a free and democratic society. Recognizing 
that within a pluralistic society efforts to censor may exist, such 
challenges should be met calmly with proper respect for the be- 
liefs of the challengers. Further, since attempts to censor sound 
and image materia! frequently arise out of misunderstanding of 
the rationale for using these formats, we shall attempt to help 
both user and censor to recognize the purpose and dynamics of 
communication in modem times regardless of the format. 

"The Association for Educational Communications and Tech- 
nology is ready to cooperate with other persons or groups com- 
mitted to resisting censorship or abridgement of free expression 
and free access to ideas and information." 

B. Policy for Legal Responsibility 

The Board of Education serves the Schools 

and is legally responsible for all media resources. The Board dele- 
gates authority and responsibility to each school for establishing 
selection and acquisition procedures that will take into consid- 
eration the students' cultural backgrounds, curricular, and indi- 
vidual needs as wellas thiTbulige^ the schooTT^ 

C. Personnel for Selection of Educational Media 

Materials selection is an ongoing process in which the princi- 
^ pal, teachers, media personnel, parents, and students should par- 
ticipate. It is recommended that the principal involve various 
personnel in the selection of the resources for the media center 
by appointing a school media advisory committee. The size of 
the student body and the curriculum will determine the number 
of persons to serve on this committee. The committee should 
include the media personnel, at least one teacher representative 
from each area of the curriculum (subject areas, grade levels, or 
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teacher teams), one or more parents and one or more students 
whose parents have given consent in writing to their serving on 
this committee. 

D. Functions of the School Media Advisory Committee 

1. Become familiar with "Basic Selection Principles for Educa- 
tional Media." (See Section E.) 

2. Develop written guidelines for the selection of the individual 
school's media materials based on "Basic Selection Princi- 
ples for School Educational Media." (See Section E.) 

3. Recommend media materials needed in specific curricular 
areas. 

4. Determine priorities of requests for school media material. 

5. Maintain an up-to-date school media collection by continu- 
ous examination of the existing collection in order to replace 
worn materials and to withdraw out-of-date and inappropri- 
ate materials. 

6. Evaluate new media materials before they are used by the 
students. 

E. Basic Selection Principles for Educational Media 

The process of examining and evaluating materials being con- 
sidered for purchase is continuous and systematic. It is prefer- 
able to preview materials which are being considered for pur- 
chase; however, selection may be made from bibliographic tools, 
selected lists, and reviews which appear in library and educa- 
tional journals. 

Gifts, free and inexpensive materials, sponsored materials, 
and resource speakers should be judged and accepted by the 
same standards observed in the selection of materials to be pur- 
chased. Educational media must be selected to: 

1. Meet the local needs of the school, district, or other local 
education agency. 

2. Develop aesthetic appreciation, creative thinking, and ob- 
jective evaluation. Media also must match the abilities, 

: interests, and learning levels and styles of students. 
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3. 



Reflect characteristics of the worid's societies and to foster 
understanding for ethnic, racial, and minority groups with- 
in our society. 



4. Strengthen the student's positive self-image and personal 
code of ethics. 

5. Allow students to examine controversial economic, politi- 
cal, and/or social issues. Students must be able to assess 
conflicting viewpoints from examples of propaganda and 
extremist views. The use of controversial material does not 
imply endorsement of the ideas by the professional staff or 
the local education agency. 

6. Foster respect for men and women as human beings and 
should avoid pointless and destructive sex-role, religious, 
ethnic, cultural, or socioeconomic stereotyping. The valu- 
able contributions made by people of all ages must be 
recognized. 

7. Present factual information which has been evaluated for 
accuracy and clarity, since these materials allow students 
to make informed and intelligent judgments which affect 
their daily lives. 

8. Reflect the variety of aspirations, attitudes, ideals, and 
problems of society. 

9. Provide for students with varying degrees of mental, physi- 
cal, and emotional ability as all students must be encour- 
aged to develop their fullest potential. 

1 0. Avoid exclusion because of the origin, nationality , race, 
political, or religious views of the author or producer or 
other persons participating in the preparation and presen- 
tation of these materials. 

11. Present factual information about major religions. 

12. Include materials for their overall merit, social value, and 
aesthetic contribution even though they may contain de- 
humanizing, demeaning sexual incidents, profane language, 
violence, or potentially offensive behavior. These materials 
must not be routinely disqualified, but be evaluated for 
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their usefulness in presenting life in its true proportions in 
realistic circumstances, or creative representations of liter- 
ary value, 

F. Procedures for Re-evaluation of Educational Media 

Despite both the care taken to select appropriate materials 
for student and teacher use, and the qualifications of persons 
who select materials, there may be objections to a selection. 
When parents O' ; lardians request permission to review mate- 
rials in the media center, they should in no way disrupt the nor- 
mal operations of a school. The parent or guardian must have a 
child in the school where the complaint is filed. If a complaint 
is made, the following steps should be taken. 

1. School personnel will be courteous lo the complainant, 
make no commitment, and notify the principal. 

2. The complainant arranges a conference with the principal. 

3. The principal invites the complainant to file his objections 
in writing on the form "Parent's or Guardian's Request for 
Re-evaluation of Educational Media." (See Appendix D.) 

4. The challenged material remains in circulation until a final 
decision has been reached. 

5. The complainant will complete one "Parent's or Guardian's 
Request for Re-evaluation of Educational Media" form per 
title. 

6. A complainant who does not complete and return the form 
together^with the challenged material to the principal will 

receive no further consideration. 

7. Upon receipt of the completed form from the complainant, 
the principal will request review of the challenged material 
by the School Media Advisory Committee. 

8. The School Media Advisory Committee will take the fol- 
lowing steps after receiving the challenged material. 

a) Read the entire book, view, and/or listen to the mate- 
rial in its entirety. 

b) Check general acceptance of the material by reading re- 
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views and consulting recommended lists. 

c) Judge the material for its strength and value as a whole 
and not in part-the impact of the entire work being 
more important than the words, phrases, or incidents 
out of which it is made. 

d) Complete a checklist for the material, using the "Check- 
list for School Media Advisory Committee's Reconsid- 
eration of Instructional Material" (fiction or non-fiction 
form). 

9. If there is a need for further review, the principal shall 

a) Notify the Division of Curriculum and Instruction (or 
appropriate division). 

b) Forward letter, "Request for Reconsideration of In- 
structional Materials," "Checklist for School Media 
Advisory Committee's Reconsideration of Instructional 
Material," and the re-evaluated material to the Division 
of Curriculum and Instmction. 

0. The Division of Curriculum and Instruction will notify and 
forward necessary materials to the Superintendent's ad- 
ministrative staff. 

1. If there is a need for further review after the Superinten- 
dent's administrative staff has studied the materials, they 
will request the school district Curriculum Advisory Coun- 
cil to review all materials. 

2. The school district Curriculum Advisory Council will take 
the following steps after receiving the challenged materials. 

a) Read the entire book, view, and/or listen to the mater- 
ial in ik entirety. 

b) Check general acceptance of the material by reading re- 
views and consulting recommended lists. 

c) Judge the material for its strength and value as a whole 
and not in part~the impact of the entire work being 
more important than the words, phrases or incidents 
out of which it is made. 

d) Complete a checklist for the material, using the "Check- 
list for School Media Advisory Committee's Reconsid- 
eration of Instructional Material." 
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(1) Submit the completed checklist to the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 

(2) File a copy with the Superintendent's administra- 
tive staff. 

(3) File a copy with the Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction. 

The Superintendent will review the recommendations of 
the Advisory Council and request a conference with school 
personnel. 

The Superintendent will notify the complainant of the re- 
commendation for the challenged material. 
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Appendix C 

Evaluation Guide for Instructional 
Materials* 



Type of Media 
Subject Area 

Title 

Producer 



Technical Characteristics 

Size, Speed Length 

Color . _ Sound Date 

Cost 

Purchase $ Rental $ 

Review the materials in detail before proceeding. 
Suggested Use Levels 

Early Childhood Primary Intermediate 

Jr. High Sr. High College Adult 



♦This evaluation form appeared in Audiovisual Instruction, November 1978 
(vol. 23, no. 8) in "A Form for All Reasons," by Fred A. Teague. The form can be 
used in conjunction with the checklists in Appendix E for more specific evaluation 
of fiction. 

2S 



Brief De3cription 



Evaluate the materials on the basis of each of the following char- 
acteristics which apply. Where one of the characteristics does 
not apply, leave all spaces blank. 

Exc. Good Fair Poor 

Consistency with the local 

curriculum 

Consistency with the objectives 
of the instruction in which their 

use is anticipated 

Inclusion of appropriate amount of 

content 

Development of a logical sequence 

Currentness of content 

Accuracy of the content 

Potential for stimulating student 

interest 

Consistency with the intended 

learners' ability levels 

Adaptability to various learning 

situations 

Freedom from bias and prejudiced 

attitudes and concepts 

Appropriateness of time or length 

to content 
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Durability of materials 

Sound quality (narration, speed, tone, 
music, etc.) 

Visual quality (photography, color, 
size, graphics, etc.) 



Are teachers' guides and supplemental information 
available with the materials? 

Do the materials make distinct and important 
contributions not currently available 
in the collection? 

Is the cost of the materials justified by the 
instructional values they exhibit? 

Do you recommend purchase of the materials? 



Evaluated by jy^^^ 
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Appendix D 

Request for Reconsideration of 
Instructional Materials (Sample )* 



School 



Please check type of material: 



Book 

Periodical 

Pamphlet 



Filmstrip 

Cassette 



Film 



Record 

Kit 

Other 



Title 



Author 

Publisher or Producer 



Request initiated by parent or guardian 

Telephone 

Address 



The following questions are to be answered after the complain- 
ant has read, viewed, or listened to the educational media in its 
entirety. If sufficient space is not provided, attach additional 
sheets. (Please sign your name to each additional attachment.) 



*Appendix A in AASL*s publication. 

These appendices have been printed with the permission of the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians. They are part of a larger document iiiled Poiides and 
Procedures for Selection of Instructional Materials (copyright American Library 
Association 1977) which may be obtained for 50(/ plus a 30^ handling charge from 
the American Association of School Librarians, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 



60611, 
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1. To what in the material do you object? (Please be specific, 
cite pages, frames in a filmstrip, film sequence, etc.) 



2. What do you believe is the theme or purpose of this material? 



3. What do you feel might be the result of a student using this 
material? 



4. For what age group would you recommend this material? 



5. Is there anything good in this material? 
Please comment 



6. Would you care to recommend other school library material 
of the same subject and format? 



Date 

Signature of complainant 

Please return completed form to the school principal. 
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Appendix E 

Checklist for School Media Advisory 
Committee's Reconsideration of 
Instructional Material-Fiction and 
Other Literary Forms (Sample)* 



Title _ 
Author 



Purpose 

What is the purpose, theme, or message of the material? How well 
does the author/producer/composer accomplish this purpose? 



IF the story is fantasy, is it the type that has imaginative appeal 

and is suitable for children? yes no; For young adults? 

yes no. If both are marked no, for what age group 

would you recommend? 

Yes No 

Will the reading and/or viewing and/or listening 
to material result in more compassionate 
understanding of human beings? 

Does it offer an opportunity to better 

understand and appreciate th'e aspirations, 

achievements and problems of various . 

minority groups? 

♦Appendix C in AASL*s publication. 

These appendices have been printed with the pennission of the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians. They are part of a larger document titled Policies and 
Procedures for Selection of Instructional Materials (copyright American Library 
Association 1977) which may be obtained for 50(/ plus a 30^ handling charge from 
the American Association of School Librarians, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 
60611. 
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Are any questionable elements of the story 
an integral part of a worthwhile theme 
or message? 



Content 

Does a story about modem times give a 
realistic picture of life as it is now? 

Does the story avoid an oversimplified view 
of life, one which leaves the reader with 
the generpi iing that life is sweet and 
rosy or ugt' jid meaningless? 

When factual information is part of the 
story, is it presented accurately? 

Is prejudicial appeal readily identifiable 
by the potential reader? 

Are concepts presented appropriate to the 
ability and maturity of the potential 
readers? 

Do characters speak in a language true to 
the period and section of the country 
in which they live? 

Does the material offend in some special way 
the sensibilities of women or a minority 
group by the way it presents either the chief 
character or any of the minor characters? 

Is there preoccupation with sex, violence, 
cruelty, brutality, and aberrant behavior 
that would make this material inappro- 
priate for children? 
For young adults? 

If there is use of offensive language, is it 
appropriate to the purpose of the text 
for children? 
For young adults? 

Is the material free from derisive names and 
epithets that would offend minority groups? 



Children? 
Young adults? 




Is the iTiaterial well written or produced? 

Does the story give a broader understanding 
of human behavior without stressing 
differences of class, race, color, sex, 
education, religion, or philosophy in any 
adverse way? 

Does the material make a significant contri- 
bution to the history of literature or 
ideas? 

Are the illustrations appropriate and in 
good taste? 

Are the illustrations realistic in relation 
to the story? 



Additional Comments 



Recommendation by School Media Advisory Committee for 
treatment of challenged materials: 



Date 



Signatures of Media Advisory Review Committee 



Checklist for School Media Advisory 
Committee's Reconsideration of 
Instructional Material — Nonfiction 
(Sample)* 

Title . 

Author . 

Purpose 

What is the overall purpose of the material? 



Is the purpose accomplished? yes no 

Authenticity 

Is the author competent and qualified in the field? 
yes no 

What is the reputation and significance of the author and pub- 
lisher/producer in the field? 



Yes No 

Is the material up-to-date? 

Are information sources well documented? 

Are translations and retellings faithful 

to the original? 



♦Appendix B in AASL's publication. 



Appropriateness 



Yes No 



Does the material promote the educational 
goals and objectives of the curriculum of 
Schools? 

Is it appropriate to the level of instruction 
intended? 

Are the illustrations appropriate to the 
subject and age levels? 



Content Yes No 

Is the content of this material well presented 
by providing adequate scope, range, depth, 
and continuity? 

Does this material present information 

not otherwise available? 

Does this material give a new dimension 

or direction to its subject? 



Reviews 

Source of review 

Favorably reviewed Unfavorably reviewed 

Does this title appear in one or more reputable selection aids? 

yes no If answer is yes, please list titles of selection 

aids. 



Additional Comments 
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Recommendation by School Media Advisory Committee for 
treatment of challenged materials: 



Date 



Signatures of Media Advisory Review Committee 
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Appendix F 

Contacts for Intellectual 
Freedom Matters 



American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
1801 N. Moore Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
Paul B. Salmon, Executive Director 

American Civfl Liberties Union 

22 East 40th Street 

New York, NY 10016 

Trudi Shutz, Public Information Director 

ACLU provides assistance in the legislation and litigation of 
matters concerning the protection of freedom of expression 
and due process of law. Assistance from ACLU includes poli- 
cy statements on the various aspects of intellectual freedom, 
an Academic Freedom Committee, and legal assistance for 
approved cases and background briefs to assist local represen- 
tatives. For specific information contact the national office 
or state and local chapters. 

American library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312-944-6780 

The goal of the American Library Association is the promo- 
tion of libraries and librarianship to assure the delivery of 
user-oriented library information service to all. One of the 
objectives supporting this goal is the support of intellectual 
freedom as expressed in the Library Bill of Rights and the 
Freedom to Read statement and support of librarians, trus- 
tees, or libraries whose defense of these principles is chal- 
lenged. Several ALA divisions and the Office for Intellectual 
Freedom provide siervices and assistance in matters concern- 
ing intellectual freedom. 
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ALA/ American Association of School Librarians ( AASL) 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312-944-6780 

Alice E. Fite, Executive Secretary 

The American Association of School Librarians is interested 
in the general improvement and extension of library media 
services for children and young people. AASL has specific re- 
sponsibility for planning of programs of study and service for 
the improvement and extension of library media services in 
elementary and secondary schools as a means of strengii;hen- 
ing the educational program; evaluation, selection, interpreta- 
vtjon, and obligation of media as it is used in the context of 
"s^ ii tKe^ school program; and stimulation of continuous study and 
^Ir&search in the library field and to establish criteria of evalua- 
tion. Responsibilities in the area of intellectual freedom are 
to prepare and gather materials which will advise the school 
library media specialist of available services and support both 
in formulating policies of intellectual freedom and for resist- 
ing local pressure and community action designed to impair 
the rights of users. 

ALA/Association for Library Service to Children (ALSC) 
(formerly Children's Services Division) 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, IL 60611 

3.12-944-6780 

Mary Jane Anderson, Executive Secretary 

The Association for Library Service to Children is interested 
in the improvement and extension of library service to child- 
ren in all types of libraries. It is respon^iible for the evaluation 
and selection of book and nonbook library materials for and 
the improvement of techniques of library service to children 
from preschool through the eighth grade or junior high school 
age, when such materials and techniques are intended for use 
in more than one type of library'. In relation to intellectual 
freedom the purpose is to serve as a liaison between the divi- 
sion and the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee and all 
__Jother,groups ..within^the. association xoncerned with. intellecr.^ 
tual freedom; to advise the division on matters before the 
Office of Intellectual Freedom and their implications for li- 
brary service to children and to make recommendations to 
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the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee for changes in 
policy or issues involving library service to children; to pro- 
mote in-service and continuing education programs in the 
area of intellectual freedom for those who select library ma- 
terials for children. 

ALA/Young Adult Services Division (YASD) 
Young Adult Services Division 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 6061 1 
312-944-6780 

Evelyn Shaevel, Executive Secretary 

The Young Adult Services Division is interested in the im- 
provement and extension of services to young people in all 
types of libraries. YASD has specific responsibility for the 
evaluation and selection of books and nonbook materials and 
the interpretation and use of materials are designated for 
only one type of library. In addition to serving as a liaison be- 
tween ALA divisions and the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, YASD will prepare and gather materials which will ad- 
vise the librarian working with young adults of available ser-; 
vices and support for resisting local pressure and community 
action designed to impair the rights of young adult users. 

4LA/0ffice for Intellectual Freedom 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312-944-6780 
Judith F. Krug, Director 

The Office for Intellectual Freedom is charged with imple- 
menting ALA policies concerning the concept of intellectual 
freedom as embodied in the Library Bill of Rights, the associ- 
ation's basic policy on free access to libraries and library ma- 
terials. The goal of the office is to educate librarians and the 
general public about the nature and importance of intellec- 
tual freedom in libraries. To effect this goal, the office under- 
takes information, support, and coordination activities. These 
include distributing materials and information, preparing reg- 
ular and special publications, maintaining the OIF^exhibit, 
supemsihg liaison with The Fre^^^^^ ReaTFoundation 
and the LeRoy C. Merritt Humanitarian Fund, serving as liai-. 
son to the Intellectual Freedom Committee, coordinating ac- 
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tivities of state intellectual freedom committees and cooper- 
ating with other organizations whose purposes are similar to 
ALA's regarding intellectual freedom. 

Association for Educational Cemmunications and Technology 
(AECT) 

1126 16th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

202-833-4180 

Howard Hitchens, Executive Director 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee of the Association for 
Educational Communications and Technology is charged v;ith 
exploring the issue of freedom of access to learriing materials 
as it relates to the field of educational media and technology; 
and to monitor developments, advise and make recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Directors concerning the general issue 
of infringements of freedom of access to information in our 
society. The AECT Board of Directors has issued an Intellec- 
tual Freedom Statement supporting the protection of sound 
and image in our society. Available from the association is a 
publication. Media, the Learner, and Intellectual Freedom: A 
Handbook, which discusses the development and use of edu- 
cational media selection policies to support intellectual free- 
dom in elementary and secondary schools. A visual presenta- 
tion is currently being produced to further support the con- 
cept of intellectual freedom, selection and evaluation, and 
the K- 1 2 setting. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) 
1701 K Street 
Suite 1100 

Washington, DC 20036 
202-467-6484 

Gordon Cawelti, Executive Director 

The Associattion of American Publishers (AAP) 

1 Park Avenue 1920 L Street, NW 

New York, NY 10016 or Suite 750 
212-689-8920 Washington, DC 20036 

202-293-2585 



AAP issued jointly with ALA theFreedom to Read Statement, 
One of the primary activities of AAP is support of the Free- 
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dom to Read Committee, which analyzes individual cases of 
attempted censorship by Congress or state legislatures, muni- 
cipal governments, and local school boards. Its action may 
ta!:e the form of a legal brief in support of a position against 
censorship, testimony before appropriate legislative commit- 
tees, public statements, and telegrams or letters protesting 
any attempt to limit freedom of communication. 



Freedom of Information Center 
Box 858 

Columbia, MO 65201 

Media Coalition, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
212-687-2288 



328 Pennsylvania Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20003 



Media Coalition, Inc. represents a group of national trade 
associations who have allied themselves in an effort to alert 
and inform their members of censorship activities. It performs 
three broad functions: 

Informational. To serve as a nationwide clearinghouse of in- 
formation on obscenity legislation at the state level. A data 
bank includes all relevant bills, laws, and judicial rulings. 
Legislative. To initiate citizens' lobbying efforts in state legis- 
latures establishing statewide networks of member organiza- 
tions. 

Educational. To encourage educational process by bringing 
the dangers of censorship to the public's attention through 
greater use of the media and through direct contact with poli- 
ticians and other civic leaders. 

National Association of Dramatic and Speech Arts 
Fort Valley College 
Fort Valley, GA 31030 

National Coalition Against Censorship (NCAC) 
22 East 40th Street 
'New York, NY 10016 

A coalition of a variety of national organizations. with 
branches who may be of assistance with intellectual freedom 
problems. 
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National CouncU for the Social Studies 
1515 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209 

National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) 
Committee on Censorship 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, IL 61801 
217-328-3870 

The National Council of Teachers of English offers resources, 
aid, and support whenever possible. Their publication The 
Student's Right to Read is a practical guide to the issue of 
censorship. Copies may be purchased from NCTE. 

National Education Association 

Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

National School Boards Association 
Educational Policies Services 
1055 Thomas Jeffen:on Street 
Washington, DC 20007 
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Appendix G 

A Selected List of Organizations 
with Intellectual Freedom Manuals 



American Library Association 
Office for Intellectual Freedom 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
Intellectual Freedom Manual 

Arizona State Library Association 
ASLA Intellectual Freedom Manual 

Association for Educational Communications and Technology 
1126 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Media, The Learner, and Intellectual Freedom: A Handbook 
$7.95 

Florida Department of Education 
School Library Media Services Section 
506 Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 

Suggested Principles, Policies and Procedures for Selection and 
Reconsideration of School Library Media Center Materials 
in Florida 

State of Iowa 

Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 

Selection of Instructional Materials: A Model Policy and Rules 

Michigan Association for Media in Education 
Bureau of School Services 
University of Michigan 

401 South-Fourth-Street - - - 

Ann Arbor, MI 48103 

Selection Policies: A Guide to Updating and Writing 
$3.00 
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New Hampshire Educational Media Association 

Marcia Taft . • 

Grosbie House 

63 Gourt Street 

Exeter,NH 03833 

The Plain Rapper: A Discussion of the Processes and Procedures 

in Selecting Learning Resources for Children 
$1.50 

New Jersey School Media Association 

(now the Educational Media Association of New Jersey) 
Robert Ruezinsky 
Montclair State Gollege 
Upper Montclair, NJ 07043 

Guidelines for Development of Library /Media Selection Policy 

The University of the State of New York 
State Education Department 
Albany, NY 12234 

Selection Guidelines: School Library Resources, Textbooks and 
Instructional Materials 

Ohio Association of School Librarians 

(now the Ohio Educational Library Media Association) 
Ohio Educational Association 
225 East Broad Street 
Golumbus, OH 43215 

Materials Selection Policies for SchooJ Media Centers: Aids for 
Writing, Monograph Series Number 1 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
Bureau of School Library Media Programs 
126 Langdon Street - - 
Madison, WI 53702 

Suggestions for Dealing with Censorship of Media Center 
Materials in Schools: A Wisconsin Plan 



Selected Media on Issues of 
Intellectual Freedom 



Abramson, Jane. "Still Playing It Safe: Restricted Realism in 
Teen Novels." School Library Journal 22(May 1976):38-9. 

Allington, Richard L. ''Book Banning: No Easy Answers." /ow/-- 
nal of Reading 19(December 1975):201-4. 

American Library Association. Office for Intellectual Freedom. 
Intellectual Freedom Manual Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1974. 

Anderson, Arthur James. Problems in Intellectual Freedom and 
Censorship, New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1974. 

Arizona English Bulletin, February 1975. (Entire issue devoted 
to censorship and teaching of English.) 

"Around the World (Censorship)." Newsletter on Intellectual 
Freedom (May 1978):76-77. 

Association for Educational Communications and Technology. 
Media, the Learner, and Intellectual Freedom: A Handbook, 
Washington: Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology, 1979. 

Beminghausen, David K. The Flight From Reason: Essays on 
Intellectual Freedom in the Academy, the Press, and the Li- 
brary, Chicago: American Library Association, 1975. 

The Bill of Rights in Action: Freedom of Speech, Santa Monica, 
Calif. : BFA Educational Media, n.d. (Film ; 2 1 min.) 



The Bill of Rights in Action: Freedonr of the Press, Bernard 
, Wilets, director. Santa Monica, Calif.: BFA Educational Me- 
dia, 1973. (Film; 21 min.) 
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Blacklist: A Failure in Political Imagination, Hollywood, 
Calif.: The Center for Cassette Studies, 1975. (Audiocassette; 
29min.) 

Blackmun, Harry Andrew. "High Court: Community Standards 
Cannot Be Defined." Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 
26(July 1977):93. 

"Book Banning Makes a Comeback in Schools." American 
School Board Journal 160(May 1973):25-38. 

"Boston Radio Program Leads to Book Banning." School Li- 
brary Journal 22(1 April 1976.):19. 

Boyle, Deirdre. "An Interview With Don Roberts: Media Cen- 
sorship and Trintist' Librarians." American Libraries 8 (No- 
vember 1977):542-5. 

Broadcasting and the First Amendment, N. Hollywood, Calif.: 
The Center for Cassette Studies, 1975. (Audiocassette; 24 
min.) 

Broderick, Dorothy M. "Censorship— Reevaluated." Library 
Journal 96(15 November 1971):3816-18. 

Burger, Robert H. "Kanawha County Textbook Controversy: A 
Study of Communication and Power." Library Quarterly 48 
(April 1978): 143-62. 

Busha, Charles H., Qd, An Intellectual Freedom Primer. Little- 
ton, Colo.: Libraries Unlimited, 1977. 

Busha, N. F. "The Furor over School Textbooks " Reader's Di- 
gest (January 197 6):125 -9, 

Cameron, Jane. "The Trustee and Intellectual Freedom." A//c/;/- 
gan Librarian 41 (Summer 1974): 13-14. 

Candor, Catherine Ann. "A History of the Kanawha County 
. Textbook Controversy, April 1974 -April 1975." Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, 19767 Washihgto 
-\ mation Center, 1976 [ED 130 283] 



Censorship and the Schools. West Haven, Conn.: National Edu- 



cation Association, n.d. (Series of three audiotapes and a ' 
transcript/discussion booklet; total: 83 min.) 

"Censorship Care Package." (Available from Diane P. Shugert, 
N.E.A.T.E. Committee on the Profession, English Depart- 
ment, Central Connecticut State College, New Britain, CT 
06050.$!.) 

''Censorship Conference Panelists Discuss First Amendment 
IssuQs,'" School Library Journal 23(April 1977): 1 1-12. 

"Censorship Info Center." Library Journal 103(1 June 1978)- 
1112. 

"Censorship: The Challenge to Freedom in the Schools." Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, April 
1975. (Educational Resources Information Center: ED 115 
520) 

"Chelsea Censorship Trial Concluded." School Media Quarterly 
6(Spring 1978):168-70. 

Cherry, S. S. "Book on Women Creates Controversy for Librar- 
ies Natibnv^ride." American Lijjrorles 9(Janu0ry ] 978):21-2. 

Cleary, Floreiicb Uamon. Blueprints for Better Reading: School 
Programs for Promoting Skill and Interest in Reading. 2nd ed 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1972. 

Clor, Harry M., ed. Censorship and Freedom of Expression: Es- 
says on Obscenity and the Law. Chicago: RandMcNally, 1971. 

"Constitutionality of Book Ban Challenged by New York Civil 
Liberties Union." Library Journal 102(1 March 1977):530. 

"Coping with Censorship: What Can You Do: It Starts in the 
Classroom." Newsletter of the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, December 1974. 

.?.9H8hMr,Mv.N^^^^^ 

er Been-and Probably Never Will Be-Intellectual Freedom 
for Children." Top of the News 33(Winter 1977): 137-48. 
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